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THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 

Vol. Ill, No. 1 June, 1916 

THE TENNESSEE RIVEE AS THE ROAD TO CAROLINA: 
THE BEGINNINGS OF EXPLORATION AND TRADE 

On GuillaumeDelisle's" Carte des environs duMississipi . . . 
donne par M. d 'Iberville en 1701" * and a notable group of maps 
which were derived from it, appears this legend, inscribed along 
the line of the Tennessee river: "Route que les Frangois tien- 
nent pour se rendre a la Carolinne," The significance of this 
description has escaped the curiosity of students of early 
western exploration and trade. An attempt to interpret it has 
brought to light the activities of the several coureurs de hois of 
Canada who found their way into South Carolina by the Ohio- 
Tennessee-Savannah route in the years just before and after 
1700. The results of the investigation are set forth as of 
interest in the following respects: (1) They bring into view the 
earliest definitely established explorations of the Tennessee 
river. (2) They cast some light upon the names and habitat of 
the little known tribes of the central Tennessee region. (3) They 
illustrate strikingly the characteristics of the couers de hois of 
Canada : their boldness in exploration and their defiance of gov- 
ernmental authority. (4) Finally, they expose the rivalry of 
French and English for the control of the Mississippi valley at 
one of the first points of contact.* 

By reason of the Iroquois hegemony south of the great lakes 

1 In the library of congress is a photographie copy of the manuBcript original in 
the biblioth^que du department de la marine, Paris. Cf. the maps of Delisle (1703), 
Senex (1710), Moll (1715), etc. 

2 This essay is part of a larger study of the inter-colonial conflict on the southern 
frontier. 
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to the Tennessee, the French, even at the end of the period of the 
great explorations, had no first hand knowledge of the central 
region of the Ohio and its affluents. Such information as they 
had came from the Indians; principally, no doubt, from the 
Shawnee, the most important tribe of the Cumberland-Tennes- 
see region, who were rapidly disintegrating in the late seven- 
teenth century under the attacks of the Iroquois.' The maps 
which purported to record the results of Marquette's and Joliet's 
explorations, though exceedingly vague in depicting this section, 
showed the approximate position of the "KasMnonka" Indians, 
from whom the Tennessee river took its earliest name.* In 
Franquelin's maps showing the results of La Salle's discoveries, 
the "Casquinampogamou" appeared as the most important of 
the branches of the "Ohoio ou Belle Eiviere;" and the location 
of the Cherokee on its upper waters was clearly indicated. "Les 
Kaskinampo" were placed upon an island in the mid-course of 
the river; and the route which these Indians and the Shawnee 
took to trade with the Spanish of Florida was laid down.' 

Such was the extent of French information of the Tennessee 
at the end of the period of La Salle's explorations, and for a 
decade and a half thereafter. Already, however, the importance 
of the Tennessee as a route from the English frontier to the 
heart of the Mississippi valley and the necessity of its control by 
the French had been recognized. La Salle himself had feared 

» Pierre de Charlevoix, Bisiory and general description of New France, translated 
by John Shea (New York, 1866-72), 3: 174. One group, the Savannah, settled in 
South Carolina; another removed to the Illinois country. Secondary migrations to 
Maryland and Pennsylvania subsequently occurred. Handbook of American Indians 
north of Mexico, edited by F. W. Hodge (Smithsonian institution, bureau of Amer- 
ican ethnology, bulletin 30 — Washington, 1907-1910), 2: 530-534. Charles A. Hanna, 
WUdemest trail (New York, 1911), 1: chapter 4. 

*J. E. Spears, and A. H. CJark, History of the Mississippi valley from its dis- 
covery to the end of foreign domination (New York, 1903), p. 21, reproduction of 
so-called "Joliet's map, 1674" shows "kaskinonka" south of the indefinite termina- 
tion of the "Eiv. Ouabouskigou" (Ohio). John D. G. Shea, Discovery and explor- 
ation of the Mississippi vaUey (New York, 1852), facsimile of so-called "Marquette 
map" shows "Kakinonba" and "Matahali" southeast of "Chaouanon." 

5 The library of congress collection includes a copy of an important manuscript 
map of 1688 in the archives du dSpot des cartes de la marine, Paris. The 1684 map 
is reproduced in Hanna, Wilderness trail, 2: 92. Cf. Pierre Margry, MSmoires et 
documents pour servir & I'histoire des origines frangaises des pays d'outre-mer 
(Paris, 1879-88), 3: frontispiece. The Cherokee towns were designated: "Tchalage, 
Talighi, Catteughi" For identity of tribes, see note 38. 
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that the English would come from Carolina by a river which 
took its rise near the boundaries of that province, and would 
draw off thither a large part of the French trade." In 1694 
Tonti, whose trading privileges in the Illinois country gave him 
exceptional opportunities for observing the English advance 
upon the southern frontier, urged the danger to the western 
trade as a reason for the completion of La Salle 's enterprise ; 
and pointed out that Carolinians were then established on one of 
the branches of the Ohio : ' no doubt the Cherokee traders on the 
upper waters of the Tennessee. 

Tonti 's information probably came from the Indians rather 
than from voyageurs who had penetrated to the Appalachians. 
However, it was unquestionably one of Tonti 's men, though a 
renegade from his service, who made the first journey over the 
mountains into South Carolina concerning which even indirect 
evidence remains. This obscure explorer, probably the first to 
follow the Tennessee river to one of its sources in the Cherokee 
mountains, was a certain Jean Couture, whose singular career 
both in New France and in Carolina touched at many points the 
significant frontier problems of his day. 

Of his previous experiences in exploration and trade rather 
more is known than of the activities of most of his class. Born 
in Eouen, and bred a carpenter,* he was known to La Salle in 
1684 as a coureur de hois of Canada.** Two years later he fol- 
lowed Tonti down the Mississippi in the unsuccessful attempt to 
join La Salle.'*' On the return he was chosen with five others to 
build a stockaded post at the mouth of the Arkansas, which 
Tonti intended to make serve as an intermediate station between 
the Illinois and La Salle's colony, to maintain the alliance with 
the Arkansas tribes, and to protect them against the Iroquois.^' 

6 Margry, Memoires et documents, 2 : 96. 

' Tonti a Cabart de Villermont, 11 Septembre, 1694, in Margry, Memoires et doc- 
uments, 4: 4. 

8 Joutel's relation, in Margry, Memoires et documents, 3: 439. 

9 Margry, Memoires et documents, 3 : 33 ; Documents relative to the colonial his- 
tory of the state of New Yorfc (Albany, 1853-87), 9: 214. 

10 Margry, Memoires et documents, 3: 554-558. 

11 Tonti 's memoir (1693), in Benjamin F. French, Historical collections of Louis- 
iana (New York, 1846-53), 1:68; Douay's narrative, in Chretien Le Clereq, First 
estdblishmicnt of the faith in New France, translated by John Shea (New York, 
1881), 2: 267. 
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After a time, when no assistance came from Fort St. Louis, four 
of the company returned to the latter place; but Couture, the 
commandant, remained at the Arkansas with one companion to 
hold the farthest outpost of New France in the Mississippi val- 
ley. Here they were found in July, 1687, by Cavalier and his 
party, survivors of La Salle's disaster.^^ It was from Couture, 
on his return to Fort St. Louis in April, 1688, that Tonti first 
learned of La Salle's death. The voyageur was at once de- 
spatched to the southwest to seek those who were left of the ill- 
fated colony, but a hundred leagues from the fort he was 
wrecked, and turned back without accomplishing his mission." 

It was not many years later that Couture deserted from the 
service in New France and went to the English frontier colony 
of South Carolina," where, at the end of the century, he was 
known to a group of prospectors for mines in the back country 
as "the greatest Trader and Traveller amongst the Indians for 
more than Twenty years," His route, as well as the date of his 
defection, can only be inferred. The natural route to Carolina 
from the Illinois country or the Mississippi followed the Ohio 
and Tennessee rivers. Couture proved his familiarity with this 
route in 1700; it was the route of the coureurs de hois who came 
down to South Carolina in 1701; and probably it was his route 
at this time also. 

Couture 's desertion was not a unique occurrence in the fron- 
tier history of the late seventeenth century. The severe penal- 
ties imposed by the French for unlicensed trading encouraged 
lawless coureurs de hois to carry their goods to the English, or 
even to desert to the English colonies, where, in general, the 
trade was under less severe regulations." A close parallel to 

i2Douay's narrative, in Le Olercq, First establishment of the faith in New France, 
2: 267; Joutel's relation, Margry, Memoires et documents, 3: 439-464, passim. 

13 Tonti 's memoir (1693) in French, Historical collections of Louisiana, 1:68. 
The "Eelation de la mort du sieur de la Salle, suivant le rapport d'un nomme Cou- 
ture . . . ler mars 1690" in Margry, Memoires et documents, 3: 601, is a prin- 
cipal source for that event. Hennepin, in his ' ' Voyage into North America, ' ' in New 
discovery of a vast country in America, edited by R. G. Thwaites (Chicago, 1903), 
2 : 438, said he knew Couture well in Canada, and that he was ' ' one that made the 
voyage along with us to discover the Louisiana. ' ' 

14 The date of Couture's deposition regarding La Salle's death, 1690 (ante, note 
13), furnishes a terminus post quem. For evidence that Courture made the journey 
c. 1690-1693 see post, note 17. 

15 The problems of trade regulation and the coureurs de hois in Canada are dis- 
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Couture 's adventure was that of Martin Chartier, another of 
Tonti's men at Fort St. Louis, who entered the province of 
Maryland in 1692 with a band of Shawnee Indians, among whom 
he later traded for many years in Pennsylvania." 

In South Carolina, by virtue of his unique knowledge of the 
trans-Appalachian region, Couture became involved in two 
schemes for the exploitation of the back country which were 
highly characteristic of the southern frontier at the end of the 
seventeenth century. The first was a project for the discovery of 
mines of precious metals, no more s-uccessful than a long series 
of similar attempts in the English colonies. The original "pro- 
posers for the discovery of silver mines in Carolina" were three 
Englishmen, who had learned, through connections in Charles 
Town, that the Indian traders believed silver was to be found in 
the bed of the Savannah river. One was a tenant of the Earl of 
Pembroke, who became interested; the Earl of Bridgewater, 
William Blathwayt, and others influential in colonial manage- 
ment also encouraged the scheme. A grant of six hundred 
pounds from the royal treasury was secured; and two of the 
proposers. Cutler and Good, went out to South Carolina late in 
1698 to search for the mines. The opposition of the proprietors ' 
government, which had not been consulted, and the death of 
Good by a fall among the rocks of the river, were discouraging 
factors. However, in May, 1699, at Savannah Town, the prin- 
cipal entrepot of the western trade, where traders coBgregated 
from the Florida frontier, from the mountain villages of the 
Cherokee, and even from the distant Chickasaw and their neigh- 
bors on the Mississippi, the prospectors had fallen in with Jean 
Couture. He told them an essentially plausible, though vague 
and exaggerated story of wanderings, in company with three 
others, "through several nations of Indians above a hundred 
leagues beyond the Appalatean Mountains," where he verily be- 
lieved ' ' that no Europeans had ever been before. ' ' His accounts 

cussed in F. J. Turner, "The character and influence of the Indian trade in Wis- 
consin," in Johns Hopkins university, Studies in historical and political science (Bal- 
timore, 1891), 9:567-572; Jesuit relations and allied documents, edited by R. G. 
Thwaites (Cleveland, 1896-1901), 65: 272, note; Peter Wraxall, Abridgment of the 
Indian affairs, edited by Charles Howard Mcllwain (Harvard historical studies, v. 
21 — Cambridge, 1915), p. xxvii, note on eoureurs de bois and illicit trade in New 
York. See also references in above. 

'8 Hanna, Wilderness trail, 1 : 126-134, and references. 
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of a considerable quantity of gold which he had taken up "not 
far from the branch of a navigable river," and of pearls given 
him by a nation of Indians "inhabiting by a very Great Lake" 
were calculated to arouse the interest of the prospectors, with 
whom he entered into an agreement, under bond of £500, to re- 
turn and make good his finds." Two of the Carolina members 
of the group went to England to urge the board of trade to sup- 
port this new phase of the mining enterprise, especially against 
the proprietors. But the board refused to meddle further, and 
referred the adventurers to the lords of the treasury and the 
proprietors of Carolina. The latter had already shown their 
opposition, and nothing came of the French renegade's proposal 
to exploit, for the benefit of the English, the mineral resources 
of the southern Appalachians.^^ 

Among the English colonists at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the search for mines had already become an exceptional 
phase of frontier activity. The most potent factor, however, 
which led men to penetrate the wilderness was the Indian trade. 
This trade was still the most lucrative branch of commerce in 
South Carolina. It had developed with a rapidity and on a scale 
scarcely paralleled in any other English colony, so that by 1699, 
in which year Charles Town exported more than sixty-five thou- 

17 Couture added that when he returned ' ' within the Limitts and Bounds of the 
Indian Traders" his Indian burdener decamped with the treasure, and his compan- 
ions were slain. In Charles Town, he said, the governor had him imprisoned and 
fined £100 for obstinately refusing to reveal the place of his discoveries. These 
references cast some light upon the date of the adventure. In 1691 Indian traders 
were forbidden by act of assembly to trade westward of a line from the Savannah 
towns to the Congaree towns. Cooper, Statutes at large of South Carolina (Colum- 
bia, 1836-73), 2: 64 f. Traders who resorted to the Cherokee and other distant 
tribes, except in a specified period granted for bringing in their goods, were liable 
to a year's imprisonment and £50 fine. After 1692 there are no records of the en- 
forcement of this act, which was apparently the one under which Couture was pros- 
ecuted for a double offence. In 1693 there are references to relations with tribes 
beyond the boundary. Manuscript of commons house journals, January 13-14, 1693 
(Columbia, S. C). The act of 1696 did not renew its provisions. It is probable, 
then, that Couture was a trader in South Carolina early in the last decade of the 
seventeenth century, and that he deserted from Canada c. 1690-1693. See ante, note 
14. 

18 Memorials of John Smith; of Edward Loughton and Kichard Tranter; and of 
Jean Couture, in transcripts of board of trade papers. Proprieties (historical society 
of Pennsylvania) , 5 : P29, F29 nos. 1, 2. See also William J. Rivers, Sketch of the 
history of South Carolina to the close of the proprietary government by the revolution 
of 1719 (Charleston, 1856), appendix, pp. 447-453. 
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sand deerskins besides a considerable quantity of beaver and 
many Indian slaves/^ her traders had reached and even passed 
the Mississippi in their journey.^" 

This great advance in the trading frontier of South Carolina, 
within twenty years of the planting of the colony, was the more 
notable since her traders were deprived of the natural factor of 
most influence in the expansion of New France: the advantage 
of water routes. Their path was overland from Savannah Town 
by way of the Creek villages on the Oconee, the Ocmulgee, the 
Chattahoochee, and in the forks of the Alabama, to the settle- 
ments of the Chickasaw: a land journey all the way, which, 
though it avoided the great obstacle to the expansion of the 
northern colonies — the mountain barrier — crossed many large 
rivers and pierced a virgin wilderness." Yet just at the back of 
the English colonies, once the mountains were passed, were 
streams which led into the heart of the continent — nowhere 
more conveniently than from the borders of Carolina. As early 
as 1690 Charles Town traders had been established in the Chero- 
kee settlements, where the headwaters of the Savannah inter- 
laced with the sources of the Tennessee.^^ Until the very end of 

1" Board of trade papers, Proprieties, 10: part 1, Q75. 

20 An anonymous map e. 1720, based on data of Carolina traders and Indian 
agents (copy in South Carolina historical society of original in public record of&ce, 
London) shows "the course Cap. Welsh took in 1698 and since followed by the trad- 
ers" from the Chickasaw country to "the Captaw" (the Quapaw, near the south 
of the Arkansas). Mitchell's map (1755) copied this legend. The statement of 
Justin Winsor {Mississippi basin — Boston, 1898 — p. 46) that "Colonel" Welch 
was sent out by Dr. Daniel Coxe, proprietor of ' ' Carolina, " is a gratuitous addi- 
tion to the Coxe myth. Captain Thomas Welch was the leading Chickasaw trader as 
late as 1713, and took an important part in the intrigues and partisan warfare by 
which English influence was maintained among the Indians on the farthest frontier 
of the English colonies in America. Many references to his activities occur in the 
manuscript of the commons house journals and of the Indian commissioners' jour- 
nals (Columbia, S. C.) of South Carolina in this period. 

21 The earliest cartographical representation of the Chickasaw path is on the 
Delisle "Carte des environs du Mississippi . . . donne par M. d 'Iberville en 
1701" already mentioned, on which a roughly drawn line crossing the "E. du St. 
Esprit" (Chattahoochee) and the "E. des Conchaques" (Tallapoosa) in their upper 
courses is marked ' ' Chemin que tiennent les Anglois de la Caroline pour venir aux 
Chicachas. ' ' The diiiiculties of the overland path as late as the mid-century are 
very graphically described by a long-time trader among ' ' our old friendly Chikkasah ' ' 
in James Adair's classic History of the American Indians (London, 1775). 

22 The statements of James Eamsey {Annals of Tennessee — Charleston, 1853 — 
p. 63) that "as early as 1690, Doherty, a trader from Virginia, had visited the 
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the century, however, apparently no Enghsh traders had fol- 
lowed the western waters until they came into contact with the 
French.^^ It was in 1700 that Jean Couture, renegade coureur 
de hois of Canada, led the first party of English of which there 
is any record down the Tennessee and Ohio rivers to the Missis- 
sippi, in an attempt to accomplish what his old leader, Tonti, had 
dreaded: the diversion of the western trade from New France to 
South Carolina, 

In France, in England, and in the English colonies in Amer- 
ica, the closing years of the seventeenth century witnessed a 
marked development of interest in the Mississippi and the west- 
ern country in general. It was in these years that the inter- 
colonial struggle in its final, continental phase had its inception. 
In France, Iberville perfected the plans for completing the work 
of La Salle, and in 1699 planted the colony of Louisiana. The 
contemporary project of Coxe in England for disputing the con- 
trol of the mouth of the Mississippi was too ill-managed to 
threaten the success of the French venture. Among the officials 

Cherokees," and of J. H. Logan {Bistory of the upper country of South Carolina, 
from the earliest periods to the close of the war of independence — Charleston & 
Columbia, 1859 — p. 168) that this was "several years before the English settlers 
on the Ashley knew that such a people as the Cherokee existed," have no contem- 
porary basis, and the latter is certainly an error. The earliest explicit mention of 
the Cherokee which I have found in the South Carolina records is a permit of Octo- 
ber 15, 1681, for the exportation of several "Seraquii" slaves, probably captured 
by the Savannah. Manuscript of court of ordinary records, 1672-1692 (Columbia, 
S. C), p. 80. Early in 1691 the proprietors disapproved the action of several in- 
habitants in murdering certain "Chorakee" Indians without provocation. (Pro- 
prietors to governor and council, May 13, 1691, in transcripts of colonial entry 
books — Columbia, S. C. — 32 : 176) . Perhaps this refers to a " difference about 
trade" which James Moore had with the Indians in his journey over the mountaina 
in 1690. Board of trade papers, Proprieties, 3: C19. An act of September 26, 
1691 {ante, note 17) restraining trade to the neighboring tribes, gave the Cherokee 
traders a specified time to bring in their goods. Trade with the Cherokee had begun 
at least as early as 1690, although they continued for a long time to occupy a subor- 
dinate position in the Carolina Indian system. Thus in 1693 the commons house 
refused to punish the Savannah Indians for a raid on the Cherokee. Commons house 
journals, January 14, 1693. See also post, note 43. 

23 The assertion that the Virginia traders followed the trail to the New river 
opened by Batts and Fallam (1671) and kept on to the Ohio at an early date (C. 
W. Alvord and Lee Bidgood, The first explorations of the trans-Allegheny region 
hy the Virginians, 16S0-1674 — Cleveland, 1912 — p. 91) seems to rest on a mis- 
dated document {Documents relative to the colonial history of the state of New 
Yorlc, 9: 706). It was in 1744, not in 1700, that the French commandant at De- 
troit instructed his Indians to cut off the English traders on the Ohio. Ibid., p. 1111. 
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in the English colonies a few clearly recognized the character of 
the crisis created by the French design, and urged appropriate 
measures. None was more persistent than Governor Nicholson 
of Maryland, who became governor of Virginia in 1699. As 
early as 1695 he foresaw the dangerous consequences which 
would follow the completion of La Salle's project, and recom- 
mended that the southern colonies extend their trading posts 
westward and at least prevent the Indians from going over in a 
body to the French.** He was confirmed in his views of western 
policy by an interview, in 1698, or perhaps earlier, with a band 
of Shawnee Indians who came from the southwest border of 
South Carolina, accompanied by a Frenchman, who, Nicholson 
reported, had been with La Salle "that journey he was killed." 
It is not certain, but it is probable that the Frenchman in ques- 
tion was Jean Couture. He was at the time a trader at the 
Savannah (Shawnee) Town on the southwestern border of South 
Carolina; and although he had not been with La Salle on his last 
journey, he was the first Canadian to learn of his death from 
Cavalier's party. One of the Shawnee, with the Frenchman's 
help, drew a rude draught of the route to the nearest French set- 
tlements, and by the Mississippi to the gulf. To the board of 
trade Nicholson proposed that adventurers be encouraged to 
prosecute a trade with the inland Indians, and to sell their goods 
on terms so cheap as to exclude the French from competition.*" 

Nicholson's knowledge of the western country was too indefi- 
nite ; and the situation of Maryland or Virginia too remote from 
the routes at that time practicable for the western trade, for him 
to checkmate the French effectively.*' But in the years 1698 to 

2* Nicholson to Shrewsbury, June 14, 1695, in Calendar of gtate papers, colonial 
series: America and West Indies, 1693-1696, p. 512. 

25 Nicholson to the board of trade, August 20, 1698, Archives of Maryland (Balti- 
more, 1883), 23:500. Cf. Calendar of state papers, colonial series: America and 
West Indies, 1697-1698, p. 522. Hanna, Wilderness trail, 1 : 134-135 assumes that 
the Frenchman here mentioned was Martin Chartier {ante, p. 7) and that he lied in 
respect to the La Salle connection. However, the band of Shawnee in question was 
described specifically as from South Carolina; while the Shawnee with whom Chat- 
tier was associated belonged to the western group. 

26 The Virginia traders with the Cherokee followed a path leading southwest 
across the Carolina foothills to the Catawba settlements, and not directly over the 
mountains, a fact which exposed their trade to constant interference by South Caro- 
lina. William Byrd, "History of the dividing line," in Writings of "Colonel Wil- 
liam Byrd, of Westover in Virginia, esqr," edited by John S. Bassett (New York, 
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1700 he was in active correspondence, and seeking to concert a 
vigorous western policy, with the governors of the two English 
colonies whose situation and Indian relations fitted them pecu- 
liarly for leadership in the new phase of the intercolonial strug- 
gle : Lord Bellomont, of New York, and Joseph Blake, of South 
Carolina." The latter was already alive to the danger of a 
French establishment at the mouth of the Mississippi. The sit- 
uation of South Carolina, as the extreme southern frontier of 
the English colonies in America; its extensive commerce with 
the western Indians, including tribes settled upon the Missis- 
sippi ; and its experience in conflicts with the Spanish in Florida, 
made it the natural head of English opposition to the French in 
that quarter of America. Moreover, Blake, like most of the 
early governors of Carolina, was one of the principal Indian 
traders of the province.^* By a "discreet preparative stroke of 
trade," vigorously prosecuted, — so Archdale, his friend and 
predecessor, declared, — he had laid the foundations for English 
expansion in the southwest.^" So certain was he of the influence 
which his traders had already won over the southern and west- 
ern tribes that he assured Nicholson, over-confidently, that there 
would be no difficulty in hindering the French from settling on 
the Mississippi. 

Among the special measures which Blake adopted in this 
crisis, — a crisis which created genuine alarm among the inhab- 
itants of South Carolina,^" — was the despatch of a group of 

1901), pp. xviii, 234-240. The Virginians do not appear from contemporary records, 
to have had any part in the great expansion of English influence among the tribes 
of the southwest (Creeks, Chickasaw, Yazoo, etc.) which proceeded from South 
Carolina as a centre in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 

2J Calendar of state yapers, colonial series : America and West Indies, 1699, pp. 
50, 314; 1700, pp. 311, 326. Documents relative to the colonial history of the state 
of New Tork, 4: 590, 632. 

28 Edward Eandolph to William Blathwayt, April 8, 1699, in Edward Mandolph; 
including his letters and official papers from the new England, middle, and southern 
colonies in America, with other documents relating chiefly to the vacating of the 
royal charter of the colony of Massachusetts bay (Prince society publications — 
Boston, 1898-1909), 7:553. Eandolph to Secretary Vernon, April 10, 1699, ibid., 
556. 

29 John Archdale, "Description of Carolina," in B. E. Carroll, Historical collec- 
tions of South Carolina (New York, 1836), 2: 118-119. 

30 Less than a month after Iberville sailed from Brest the commons house of 
assembly appointed a committee to ask the governor to make inquiry whether the 
French were settled on the Mississippi, and if they were, to consider the best way of 
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traders to the Mississippi, not by the well established overland 
path through the Creek and Chickasaw countries, but by the 
little known water route of the Tennessee and Ohio rivers. They 
carried with them presents of ammunition and merchandise to 
establish a trade with the Mississippi tribes; and papers from 
the governor of South Carolina, claiming the Mississippi coun- 
try as a dependency of England. Their guide was the French 
renegade, Jean Couture. 

In February, 1700, the party had reached the mouth of the 
Arkansas, where Couture had previously resided for a number 
of years at Tonti's post, as Iberville recalled when he was in- 
formed of this enterprise by Davion, missionary priest among 
the Tunicas. Following the usual tactics of the Charles Town 
traders among the distant tribes. Couture and his company 
promptly stirred up the Quapaw Indians to raid the Chakchiuma 
for slaves.'^ In May, Lesueur, in his voyage to the Sioux, en- 
countered one of the party at the Quapaw village. The English- 
man shared his provisions with the French explorer, but he as- 
serted the English claim to the Mississippi valley, and boasted 
that by making use of the route which he had followed, the Eng- 
lish would engross its commerce.^' 

Among the French of Louisiana, who were already aware that 
Carolinians had been established several years among the Chick- 
asaw,^^ this apparition of English traders on the highway from 
Canada to the new colony created a profound sensation. Iber- 
ville, whose prophetic imagination exaggerated the imminence 
of the danger, saw in these adventurers the forerunners of a 
wave of immigration which would soon pour over the mountains 
and possess the heart of the continent. Another, and more im- 

removing them. Commons house journals, November 18, 1698. In 1700 a joint 
committee of both houses was appointed to address the proprietors on the necessity 
of removing the French. Hid., November 16, 1700. See also Randolph to the board 
of trade, March 16, 1699, in the board of trade papers. Proprieties, 3 : C22. 

31 Iberville's journal, in Margry, Memoires et documents, 4:430; "Memoire 
. . . des costes, qu' oecupe I'Angleterre [1701?], iftitJ., 544-545. See also Gravier's 
relations, in Jesuit relations (Thwaites ed.), 65: 117, 

32 Penicaut's relation, in Margry, Memoires et documents, 5: 402; Lesueur 's jour- 
nals, ibid., 402-404, notes. 

33 La Harpe, Journal historique (New Orleans, 1831), pp. 14-15 (collated with the 
more accurate transcript in the American philosophical society library, Philadelphia, 
Pa.). Margry, Memoires et documents, 4: 362, 456, et passim. 
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mediate danger was that the coureurs de hois of Canada, for- 
bidden to bring their beaver down the Mississippi, and cut off 
from the Montreal market by their misdemeanors, would follow 
the route now opened by the Ohio and Tennessee rivers, and 
carry their peltry to the English.'* On his return to France in 
1701, Iberville urged that the prohibition on the sale in Louisiana 
of beaver from the upper Mississippi be lifted, at least until the 
establishment of Juchereau at the mouth of the Ohio was com- 
pleted, and the road to Carolina cut off. The most which the 
ministry would concede, however, was that for the present such 
beaver should be purchased in Louisiana by an agent of the 
deputies of Canada; but for the future the trade was strictly 
forbidden.^' 

These instructions were issued July 20, 1701. At almost ex- 
actly this date three Canadian coureurs de hois arrived at Biloxi, 
after a journey from Canada to South Carolina and back to the 
Mississippi following the route of Couture and the Carolinians, 
whose exploit was probably well known to them. The report of 
the leaders, Bellefeuille and Soton, to Sauvole, commander of 
the fort, as transmitted by him to the ministry of marine,'* is 
notable as being the earliest account of the Tennessee river and 
its tribes. In large measure it confirmed Iberville's apprehen- 
sions. From the Tamaroa village, below the mouth of the Mis- 
souri, the voyageurs found the distance to Charles Town four 
hundred leagues, with a portage of only a league and a half be- 
tween the westward and the eastward flowing waters. The In- 
dians whom they encountered were, for the most part, strangers 
to the French, but there was evidence that English traders were 
already active along the Tennessee. The first village was a 
small out-settlement of the Chickasaw, one hundred and forty 

3< Margry, Memoires et documentes, 4 : 543-546. 

35 /did., 4: 478, 487-488. 

36 Sauvole, ' ' Suite de ce qui s 'est passe dans le fort de Biloxy ... 4 aoust 
1701," in archives Rationales, Colonies, Cis Al: f. 315-322. (Transcript in library 
of congress). Collated with translation in French, Historical collections of Louisiana, 
3: 237-238. Delisle, "Carte des environs du Mississippi . . . doimfi par M. 
d'Iberville en 1701" (library of congress copy) was apparently based, as respects the 
depiction of the "Riviere des Caskinampo," on oflScial reports of this exploration. 
The course of the river is very imperfectly shown, but the tribes are noted very much 
as in Sauvole 's account. This version of the map could hardly have been drawn 
until 1702. 
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leagues from the Mississippi, maintained most probably, as a 
defense against the Illinois tribes, for the Chickasaw were at 
this period allied with the Shawnee and Casquinampo Indians 
against the Tamaroa and their friends:^' an alliance in which 
the Charles Town slave dealers may have had a hand. Next 
upstream were the Taogarias, who numbered about two hundred 
warriors of fine appearance, and who even then carried on a 
considerable trade with the English. Moreover, in the nearby 
settlement of the Tali, Bellefeuille and his companions encount- 
ered an English trader, established, as usual, to deal in Indian 
slaves. The Koasati and the Taskigi they found seated on one 
of the numerous islands which dot the river after its exit from 
the mountains.^* Among the Cherokee towns on the Hiwassee 

37 In 1699 ' ' the Charanon, the Chekaihas, and the Karkinonpols . . . sur- 
prised the Kawkias" killing ten men and taking nearly one hundred slaves. St. 
Cosme to the bishop of Quebec (n.d. [1700f]), in John D. G. Shea, Early voyages up 
and down the Mississippi (Albany, 1861), p. 60. Such raids as this were constantly 
encouraged, and sometimes even led, by the Carolina traders. Ante, p. 17. In 1702 
Iberville succeeded in effecting a general peace between the Chickasaw and the 
French Indians, including the Illinois. At the same time he arrested the hatchet 
which the governor of Canada had raised against the Shawnee. He hoped, on the 
strength of certain negotiations begun by BellefeuiUe with those Indians, to remove 
them to the Mobile or the Mississippi, and thus expose the southern flank of the 
English colonies. Margry, Memoires et documents, 4:518-520, 630. 

38 The identification of these tribes presents diflScult problems. The "Cassotis" 
(Sauvole narrative) were undoubtedly Koasati, later known as an upper Creek tribe 
settled near the junction of the Coosa and Tallapoosa rivers, practically indentical, 
linguistically, with the Alibamu. ' ' Les Casquinampo, ' ' seated on the same island, 
according to the Sauvole narrative, and "les Caskighi, " placed by Delisle among the 
' ' Isles des Casquinampo, ' ' above the ' ' Tali ' ' and ' ' Taogaria, ' ' were probably the 
Taskigi Indians, a people of unknown stock who were later incorporated, part among 
the Cherokee, part among the Creeks. As early as 1693 friendly relations had been 
established by the Carolinians with the "Taskegus. " (Commons house journals, 
January 13, 14, 1693). The islands in question were probably below Chattanooga, 
near the Tennessee-Alabama line. It may be noted that the French called the Ten- 
nessee after one of these groups, the ' ' River of the Casquinampo ; ' ' the English, af- 
ter the other, the "Cussate" river (post, p. 18, and note 44). Sometimes too the 
English called it the "Hogologe, " after a Yuchi tribe. It is possible that thd 
Tennessee band of Yuchi were referred to under the name of "Taogaria" ("Tao- 
gria," "Taoiigale"), which suggests " Tahogalewi, " an Algonquian term for the 
Yuchi. The French missionary, Gravier, encountered a band of "Taogria" on the 
Mississippi in 1700, and reported that they had a large trade with the English. 
(John D. G. Shea, Early voyages up and down the Mississippi, pp. 124-125; Jesuit 
relations — Thwaites ed. — 65: 114). In 1703 it was reported that five Frenchmen 
had been killed by the ' ' Taogario ' ' at the instigation of English traders among them. 
(La Harpe, Journal historique, August, 1703). The "Tali" or "Tales" have not 
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or the Little Tennessee the coureurs de hois discovered a conven- 
ient portage to the Savannah river, and in February, 1701, came 
down into the province of South Carolina. 

In conference with Governor James Moore at his plantation 
near Charles Town they negotiated for the opening of a trade 
for themselves and fifteen of their fellows who had remained 
behind on the Mississippi.'® It is true that their overtures were 
opposed by the commons house of assembly, but it is possible 
that Governor Moore, who had interests of his own in the Indian 
trade, used his discretion in the matter.^" At all events, it was 
believed in Canada and Louisiana that they had been well re- 
ceived, that they had brought back English merchandise and 
large promises, and that they were likely to return to Carolina. 
According to Iberville's account, a number of coureurs de hois 
were prepared, the year following, to carry their beaver thither 
if they found the mouth of the Mississippi closed to them.*^ 

In New France the news of the affair aroused even greater 
concern than the events of 1700. Sauvole predicted that if these 
"vagabonds and rebels" once formed the habit of going to the 
English, Canada and Louisiana would see them no more. The 
newly formed "Compagnie du Canada," fearful for its monop- 
oly of the western trade, urged on the governor and intendant 
that posts be established at the Miami and the mouth of the 
Ohio to close the passage to Carolina. M. de Vaudreuil took a 
pessimistic view of the situation in his report to the minister. 

been identified. J. K. Swanton argues from the similarity of certain of these names 
with names mentioned in the Spanish accounts of De Soto's expedition that the ex- 
plorer's line of march followed the Tennessee for a distance from the Cherokee set- 
tlements. (Mississippi valley historical association, Proceedings, 5: 155-156). See 
'Handbook of American Indians (Hodge ed.), for identifications. 

39 There were four Frenchmen in the party which entered South Carolina. Com- 
mons house journals, February 25, 26, 1701. An inaccurate account of the af- 
fair appears in the minutes of the council of Virginia, August 12, 1701. Calendar 
of state papers, colonial series: Amerioa and West Indies, 1701, p. 408. 

*o There was imported into England from South Carolina in the year ending Christ- 
mas, 1702, a total of 2,724 beaver skins: almost double the amount in any other year 
from 1699 to 1715, and six times the yearly average for that period, for beaver skins 
made but a small part of the Carolina Indian trade. Board of trade papers, Pro- 
prieties, V. 10: part 1, Q75. In the absence of any other explanation of the in- 
crease it would appear that the Canadians succeeded in disposing of some of their 
beaver in South Carolina. 

" Margry, Memoires et documents, 4 : 549. 
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"Pour moi, Monseigneur," he wrote, "je reviens a mon but, 
c'est qu'ils y ont este, et que voild le chemin ouvert.'^*^ 

It was under these conditions of expansion and conflict of the 
trading frontiers of France and England in the lower Mississip- 
pi valley that the beginnings of exploration and trade on the 
Tennessee river were made. At the outset of the eighteenth 
century it might well seem that the road was open, both for law- 
less coureurs de hois of Canada to carry the peltry of the great 
valley to Carolina, and for the Carolina traders, already well 
established among the southern Indians as far west as the Mis- 
sissippi, to reach the northern and western Indians as well, and 
to build up an Indian system fatal to French enterprise in 
America. For reasons latent in the situation, however, the 
route of the Tennessee, during the threescore years of conflict 
which began at this time, never assumed this importance. The 
great expansion of English influence in the southwest, for which 
Blake was in large measure responsible, came just too late to cut 
the line of communication from Canada to the new colony at the 
mouth £)f the Mississippi. The establishment of missions among 
the tribes of the lower- Mississippi was perhaps the most influ- 
ential factor in closing the river to the English traders. By rea- 
son of their control of the river tribes it was -possible for the 
French at the outbreak of Queen Anne 's war, to proceed directly 
against any English whom they might find on the Mississippi. 
Moreover the war prevented the Canadians from resorting to 
Carolina with their furs. Most important from the English 
standpoint was the fact that the Indians of the Tennessee region 
were relatively few and poor, and their trade unattractive ; eveii 
among the Cherokee the commerce was small as compared with 
the lucrative trade carried on with the populous Creek tribes 
and the energetic Chickasaw.*^ 

A final attempt was made, during Queen Anne's war, to trans- 
form the Tennessee route from a trading highway of secondary 
importance into the great strategic line of adyance of the ' ' Eng- 
lish American empire" into the Mississippi valley. In 1707 and 

42Margry, Memoires et documents, 5:178-179, 354-355, 359, 360-362. Sauvole, 
"Suite de ee qui s'est passe dans le fort de Biloxy ... 4 aoust 1701," in ar- 
chives nationales, Colonies; Cis Al: f. 315-322. 

43 Governor Nathaniel Johnson to the board of trade, 1708, in board of trade 
papers. Proprieties, 9: P82. 
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1708 Thomas Nairne, first Indian agent of the province of South 
Carolina, developed an ambitious scheme, which was adopted 
by the assembly as the provincial policy, for the conversion or 
destruction of the French tribes of the lower valley, especially 
the Choctaw, and the realignment of the friendly Indians for 
the protection of South Carolina and its trade. By removing 
the Chickasaw and the Yazoo Indians to the "Cussate" or Ten- 
nessee river, and establishing small forts at such important posi- 
tions as the Muscle Shoals, he thought it would be possible to 
draw off from the French the whole trade of the upper Missis- 
sippi valley. But the influence of the Carolinians among the 
western Indians, thought strong enough to divert a large part 
of their trade from Mobile, was insufficient to put into effect this 
bold design." After the Indian rising of 1715-1716 in South Car- 
olina, which gave the French the opportunity to consolidate their 
control of the lower Mississippi valley, a revival of the projects 
of Blake and of Nairne was impossible. Consequently the over- 
land path remained the most important, as it had been the earli- 
est highway of the western trade of South Carolina. 

Veeneb W. Crane 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 

^4 Thomas Nairne [to secretary of state], July 10, 1708, in public record office, 
series America and West Indies, vol. 620. (Transcript, Columbia, S. C). The map 
of his travels among the Indians which Nairne sent with this letter, in the hope that 
in the articles of the peace then expected "the English American Empire may not be 
unreasonably cramped up, ' ' was probably the source of the small, and in some re- 
spects very inaccurate, ' ' Map of South Carolina, shewing the Settlements of the 
English, French, & Indian Nations from Charles Town to the River Mississipi by 
Capt. Tho. Nairn, ' ' published by Edward Crisp as the second inset in his ' ' Compleat 
Description of the Province of Carolina in 3 Parts" [1711?] (Photographic copy in 
library of congress). See also entries in the commons house journals, 1707-1708, 
passim; Bienville au ministre, 12 octobre 1708, and D 'Artaguiette au ministre, 1 
octobre 1708, in archives nationales, Colonies, Cis A2: f. 168-192, 341-348. 



